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Tue LONG AUGUST NIGHT WAS HOT—but not as hot 
as the bitter fighting that raged about Agok. Korea, 
in the Naktong River area. Sergeant Kouma. serving 
as tank commander. was covering the withdrawal of 
infantry units from the front. Discovering that his 
tank was the only obstacle in the path of an enemy 
breakthrough. Sergeant Kouma waged a furious 


nine-hour battle, running an eight-mile gantlet 
through enemy lines. He finally withdrew to friend- 
ly lines, but not until after his ammunition was ex- 
hausted and he had left 250 enemy dead behind him. 
Even then, although wounded twice, he attempted 
to resupply his tank and return to the fighting. 


“A withdrawing action is not my idea of how 
Americans should fight.” says Ernest Kouma. “If 
we must fight, let’s be strong enough to take the 
offensive. In fact, if we’re strong enough, we may 
not have to fight at all. Because, nowadays. peace 
is for the strong. 

“So let’s build our strength—to keep a strong 
America at peace. You can help by buying Defense 
Bonds—as many as you can afford. It’s far less pain- 
ful to build for peace than to destroy in war. And 
peace is what you're building when you buy Bonds.” 


M/ Sgt. Ernest R.Kouma 
Medal of Honor 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for 
national defense, you’re also building a personal 
reserve of cash savings. Remember, too, that if you 
don’t save regularly, you generally don’t save at all. 
So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, 
buy United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It 
is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Adver- 
tising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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EVERSHARP Hot Forged 
Tool Steel Trimmers pro- 
vide every feature wanted 
by those seriously interested 
in sewing. The finest quality 
cutting edges accurately 
hand ground and comfort 
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A BIG can full of clay! Lots 
of clay! Not just a little clay in a 
small tin. 

Illustration I — Clare didn’t want 
to model a tiny Santa Claus in a 
sleigh. She wanted him to be good- 
sized. 

Illustration 2 — John didn’t want 
a tiny house. The initials S. C. are 
modelled on the door. This is evi- 
dently Santa’s house. The beautiful 
red roof is removable. John lifts it 
up when he wants to show his friends 
the well-furnished rooms inside. 
There are chairs and table, a little 


lamp and bookcase all made of 
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Tempera Paint and Clay 


Materials for non-verbal Communication 
JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


clay. We see why John’s house had 
to be rather large. A tiny lump of 
clay would not have been enough 
to work out the idea he wanted to 
communicate to others. 

In Illustration 3, we see two boys 
who wanted to model something 
small. Beside a tiny tree they have a 
Santa with presents. They chose to 
work together. 

When a child has an idea to com- 
municate in clay, he must have the 
opportunity to choose the size of his 
product. He needs many kinds of 
paint to decorate the clay. 

Clare’s Santa in the sleigh and his 


bag were glorious in color. She usec 
brilliant magenta, red, purple, yel 
low, royal blue and yellow-green 
The choice of colors was as much : 
part of her expression as the mod 
elling. 

In Illustration 4, we see Pau 
making a Christmas picture for his 
parents. Great thought and car 
went into the planning and execut 
ing of this painting. In Illustration 5. 
we see it finished. It has many littk 
wreaths in the windows of the tal! 
apartment building. There are many 
trees for sale on a lot near by. Com- 
pare the apartment house windows 
in Illustrations 4 and 5. Notice how 
he has darkened some of the win- 
dows as he finishes it. (Illustration 
5) Notice in Illustration 5, he has 
put lights on the larger Christmas 
tree. The teacher gave him no sug- 
gestions. This is Paul’s non-verbal 
communication. He has something 
to tell people, but he is not telling 
it with spoken or written words. 
Notice how he has made a wide 
dark curved area in Illustration 5. 
put snow on the roofs and darkened 
the sky. 

We have seen how Paul uses the 
paint rather than words to com- 
municate to others, how he does it 
in one way in Illustration 4 and 
then does it in another way in 
Illustration 5. 


We saw John in Illustration 2 
modelling Santa Claus’ house. Let 
us look at a painting by the same 
boy. (Illustration 6) He calls this 
“Christmas Dinner.’ Notice the 
deer eating off of the tree, the 
birds, and rabbits. The colors were 
very charming bits of brilliant red, 
a rich dark green, white and reddish 
brown, with a little golden yellow 
and orange. Viewing these two 
communications by the same child, 
we see some qualities that the Santa 
Claus house and the “Christmas 
Dinner” have in common. Each has 
something large in it. The painting 
has the large tree and the Santa 
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Claus house itself is large. Each 
has interest in detail. We have al- 
ready described the tiny room 
furnished inside the Santa Claus 
clay house. In this “Christmas 
Dinner” picture there are many 
little birds, rabbits and food on the 
tree. 

Paul and John were examples of 
boys who like non-verbal communi- 
cations as much as verbal expres- 
sion. The progressive school of 
today realizes more and more that a 
school putting too much stress on 
verbal communication and omitting 
the non-verbal language is making 
children one-sided. Paul and John 
are well-rounded personalities. Base- 
ball, art, shop are as important to 
them as academic work and their 
academic work is excellent. 

Many teachers realize the value 
of photographs and magazine pic- 
tures used on bulletin boards to 
enrich the study of geography and 
history. These, of course, are non- 
verbal communications. 

What the child does himself, how- 
ever, in using clay and paint is 
important in a different way. When 


children build an old-time planta- 


tion in clay they have to know more 
about the relative size of a big man- 
sion to the slave quarters and other 
details than they do when describing 
it in words. 

Why, then, are many teachers in 
middle and upper grades so reluctant 
to use clay and paint? Perhaps 
because they in turn are products of 
verbal instruction. Many are afraid 
of the materials. They are afraid of a 
mess. They fear what they call 
disorder. By a mess they mean clay 
and paint accidentally spilled on the 
floor. By disorder they mean wet 
paintings and clay drying on the 
floor, in the hall, or on the tables. 

The average grade school teacher 
finds it easier to let children dress 
up in costumes for plays and folk 
dances of countries studied in geog- 
raphy and history. The costumes 
and dances are important non- 
verbal communications from an- 
other country to us. These, how- 
ever, fill a different need from the 
things children create themselves. 
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Every week I hear, “Our School is so 
modern and_ streamlined they 
wouldn’t let us have any bulletin 
boards in the hall. We have no 
place to exhibit children’s pictures. 
What would you do?” To some I 
have replied, “Some banks, li- 
braries and stores will let you ex- 
hibit there.”” A school, of course, is 
a better place. 

One of our favorite ways of ex- 
exhibiting pictures can be used in a 
school with no exhibit space on its 
walls. We have an art assembly. 
Children showing paintings sit on 
the stage in a group. Each child 
takes his turn in showing paintings 
to the audience. He walks to the 


Before leaving the subject of 
non-verbal communications, an- 
other point should be made. When a 
child communicates to us something 
like John’s “Christmas Dinner’’ 
and Paul’s “Christmas in the City,” 
he likes to have it hung in the hall. 
The people who walk down the 
hall are his audience. 

Teachers from very expensive 
new modern schools visit our studio 
with its old useful desks and see our 
big bulletin boards in the hall. 


front of the stage, holds his picture 
for all to see and goes back to his 
chair on the stage. Sometimes he 
lets the picture speak for itself. 
Often he has three or four paintings 
in a series. He lets other children 
hold his paintings as he gives the 
title for one at a time. 

Sometimes five children have 
made pictures on the same subject. 
Then an announcer says, “Children 
will show funny clowns.” The five 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Paper Puppets 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, Assistant Professor of Art 
New York State College for Teachers at Buffalo 


Poppers have been in ex- 
istence for hundreds of years. Their 
possibilities for children are un- 
limited, for they afford an oppor- 
tunity to express ideas which involve 


movement as well as thought and 
emotion. First, there is the creation 
of the characters, then the manipu- 
lation of them, lastly, the staging. 
In other areas than art, there is 
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the selection of the story, what the 
characters say, and the music, or 
other sound effects. 

Heads for puppets can be made 
of wood, papier mache, plasteline, 
cloth and many other materials. 
For the most part, the bodies of 
hand puppets are made of cloth. 
However, if you wish a “quickie,” 
try making the whole puppet of 
construction paper. Use a band of 
paper to go around the two middle 


hancfouppels of paper 
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fingers for a neck and another 
broader and longer strip for the 
head. Paste or tape or pin each 
one. Next, paste or staple the head 
to the neck with the head extending 
beyond the neck, like a chin. Then 
cut out a flat dress, coat or cape, 
large enough to cover the hand, 
and paste to the outer and lower 
part of the neck. For arms, roll two 
pieces of paper — one to fit the 


thumb, and the other to fit the 
little finger. Attach cut paper hands 
or mittens to the other end of the 
arms. Features can be drawn on the 
band used for the face or made 
with colored paper. Curled paper 
for hair, hats, buttons, or an all- 
over design can be added to the 
coat or dress. 

Sometimes just a head is suffi- 
cient, as the chicken or rabbit for 


7 


farm yard play. The rooster can be 
made from a folded circle of con- 
struction paper with a hole cut in 
the center. Two triangular pieces 
of yellow paper for a bill can be 
fitted over the thumb and index 
finger and manipulated through 
the opening. The rabbit can have 
ears instead of arms with the head 
attached around the hand by a 
strip of paper or tape. 

These puppets can be constructed 
by the children in about an hour at 
school. With very young children, 
the teacher can make the puppets 
and use them to add interest to her 
own story-telling. 
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Freedom to experiment with various media 


Art-- A Cure 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


As WE read the papers of the 
extent of crime; when we listen to 
our radios and hear of delinquency 
and destruction; when our news 
reporters describe the innumerable 
white crosses of our war dead; when 
our television pictures youth and 
narcotics as well as many many 
other disastrous daily events, we 
hold our breaths and we stand 
aghast at our today’s world. 

This is our day, our country, our 
children. But what is happening? 

When watching a dedication cer- 
emony yesterday, I found that our 
youth could not stay still for a 
moment — even during the invoca- 
tion and the benediction. What is 
more, they seemed to have no 
respect. [ am not an old teacher but I 
am frankly shocked by all of this. 

There must be some reason for 
the “‘waste and destruction.”’ But if 
our reason does not indicate a cure, 
we must then find a prevention. 
And it will be the teachers and par- 
ents who must enforce the adjust- 
ment and turn the world from this 
“waste and destruction” to culture 
and progress. 

I have said so many times that 
what is happening in the world to- 
day we can do little about, as I am 
quite sure that we adults are the 


result of our early childhood influ- 
ences. Influences (or lack of influ- 
ences) of parents and teachers of 
20 years back formed us. And it was 
the long-ago formations of those 


characters which make our world 
today. I am convinced that such 
people as Churchill, Eisenhower, 
our great scientists, writers and 
educators are great not only because 
of the inheritance of their high 
I.Q. and inborn potentialities, but 
because of the directives — the love 
and kindness and attention given to 
them by mothers and teachers who 
formed those early impressions and 
chose the correct road which leads 
to the fulfillment of an innately 
successful capacity. For we know 
today that the crime, the wars, the 
destruction — are all created by 
somebody’s child. But, likewise, our 
today’s beauty, scientific progress, 
our prosperity and culture are 
also created by somebody's child. 

So it behooves us to study the 
obstacles and successes and to find 
a stimulant for progress and the 
beauty — and a prevention for 
future crime and destruction. 

In the range of this prevention or 
adjustment I wish to state a few 
agencies: home, family life, serious 
religion, sound education, under- 
standing parents and teachers and 


Time, space and freedom to experiment 
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healthful and creative pastimes. Be- 
cause you and I are interested in 
the field of art, I advance art as a 
drawer” caliber pastime. Art, 
in its best sense, is a creative activ- 
ity which winds itself through all 
these preventive agencies. There- 
fore, I wish to establish creative 
ART as a sound preventive medi- 
cine against the scourge in our 
country today of war, crime and 
destruction, and to gain for all of 
us the healthy, happy and peaceful 
life for which America was destined 
and for which the world was surely 
created. 

As I said, of our main agencies 


| above, we find art in all. Art is in 


the home, art is in religion, art is in 
education and art is in leisure. This 
last is the phase on which I wish to 
dwell. What now can be done with 
this leisure which so often results 
in disaster? Art work (creative 
activity) is one answer. 

It matters not whether we talk 
about the art in the schools cr in 
the homes, although we find far 
more leisure time occurring in the 
home. After all, the child is in school 
only about 5 hours a day or 25 
hours a week. He is more or less 
under the influence of home all the 
rest of the time. 

It is my hope that if the proper 
influences of school are so ingrained 
into the life of the child, he will 
carry this constructive influence 
over into out-of-school activities. 

But, it does matter what type of 
art is taught in our schools in order 
to hope for its carry-over into the 
home and into leisure. And, again, 
it boils down to the teacher and 
how she teaches. 

Many types of art teachers exist. 
Many types of lessons have been 
practised in the last century. Art 
has been called one thing and then 
another. It has included “‘fine’’ fine 
arts, then crafts, then commercial, 
etc., etc. Lessons have been of the 
two extremes of autocratic and dem- 
ocratic and all the space between 
the extremes. I feel a sense of pleas- 
ure when I realize that all or either 
in their extremities are out of order 
and just where the balance lies we 
are none of us positive. 


An exhibit at home — for “Culture Sake” 


One premise seems to be prom- 
inent in its acuteness. Being a mem- 
ber of a democratic society and be- 
lieving in the rights and privileges 
of the individual, my thinking in 
regard to ways of teaching form 
themselves before me. I first remove 
my blinders and put on far-sighted 
glasses. We are all too prone to look 
only one foot away and continually 
stumble over little pebbles no big- 
ger than tiny stones when in reality 
there is a wide and open field ahead 
which beckons to us and presents, 
clear as crystal, its rewarding goal. 
It is plainly this —~pure and simple 
— a field of creative participation 
which develops in our children cul- 
tured citizens and creative thinkers. 

Dedicated action will not do this! 
Autocratic procedures foster in- 
flexibility and cause mechanization. 
Mechanization makes “cogs,” not 
thinkers. One man manipulates oth- 
ers as in war time. It inhibits spon- 
taniety as well as integrity of ex- 
pression. It minimizes individuality. 

On the other hand creative teach- 
ing challenges the learner’s initia- 
tive and develops his potentialities. 
It is, pure and simple, the freedom 


which our culture so highly prizes. 
Such teaching is based on the pro- 
fessional application of basic under- 
standings of human needs and 
motives and leads to democratic 
practises which when properly han- 
died improve culture and minimize 
destruction. 

All these high-sounding symbols 
may indicate a few down-to-earth 
practises for the art teacher and the 
parent. Greatest of all the indica- 
tions is this: long, tense, confining 
hours of “coloring in,” “cutting on 
this line” and similar busy work are 
wasted hours. Young children need 
time, space and freedom as well as 
various media. Such experiences 
give children ideas and urges. Seat 
work only keeps him quiet. It will 
never make a thinker of him, nor a 
creator. Freedom in art develops 
confidence and control and _ self 
reliance. 

Children should be free to paint 
things their way and not as we see 
them (nor should their work be 
touched up by us). This includes 
the beautiful pictures with “air” 
between the sky and ground, the, 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Menratry retarded children 
have long been regarded as “‘educa- 
tional orphans,” whether segregated 
in special rooms or retained in 
rooms with pupils of their chrono- 
logical age. They have usually come 
to believe they are unable to ac- 
complish any thing in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Striving to attain some kind of 
recognition they become day-dream- 
ers, or discipline problems. A simple 
method of assisting the child to 
adjust to life is needed. Through 
using painting in a free and creative 
manner as a form of play therapy, 
the individual seems able to release 
emotional tension. 

A study was undertaken to extend 
the fund of knowledge concerning 
the value of painting as an emotional 
release for the mentally retarded 
child. The methods, materials, and 
records of this study were simple. 

This study was made with a group 
of eleven boys and four girls, be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen, 
with Intelligence Quotient. ranges 
from 52 to 75, according to the 
Revised Stanford-Binet and the 
Weschler - Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale. These pupils were in an un- 
graded class in the Peoria Public 
Schools. These boys and girls were 
unable to express their emotional 
distress in words, but apparently 
learned to do so through other 
mediums. 

At the beginning of the school 
year the children were urged to 
paint whatever and whenever they 
wished. Drawing paper was placed 
in convenient drawers. The paints 
were always available at easels and 
tables. Each child was provided 
with crayons. 

At first the children displayed 
little interest in the easel or finger- 
paints. They did much crayoning. 
Gradually they experimented with 
other media. They were surprised 
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Emotional Release Through Creative 
Painting for the Mentally Retarded 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON, Instructor and Supervising Teacher, Special Education, 
Intermediate Mentally Retarded, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
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when their crude efforts were not 
criticized, and they were encour- 
aged to make other paintings. 

The children quickly learned to 
place the name and the date on 
each painting, and to leave the 
easel and brushes, or the paint table, 
in a clean condition for the next 
child. As the child painted, any 
observation pertinent to the paint- 
ing was recorded. Then the child 
was encouraged to tell a story about 
the painting. 

Through discussing these paint- 
ings there was improvement in 
verbalization. The first stories com- 
prised a few halting words or sen- 
tences. As one child said, “It is 
just a house.” To the query, “Who 
lives there?” he very solemnly 
replied, “I do, I live in it all alone.” 

Later the stories about the paint- 
ings became lengthy creations. 

One mentally retarded, mal-ad- 
justed boy was persuaded to paint 
at the easel at the beginning of the 
school term. He painted many 
black without doors or 
windows. As the year advanced, his 
attitude toward his class mates 
changed, he developed an interest in 
school and became friendly and 
co-operative. The paintings changed 
in color. 

He still painted houses, but they 
were rosy colored and gay, with 
doors and windows through which 
bright curtains showed. There were 
flower bordered paths around the 
house, and a smiling sun in the sky. 
He apparently had freed himself of 
his apprehension and sense of rejec- 
tion. He felt important to himself 
and to his instructor. 

The painting of a picture appears 
to be the releasing of subconscious 
drives that carry the child along on a 
wave of creative emotion. A. K. 
Rigast observed that the hand and 
mind run like a shuttle back and 
forth, weaving a strong woof for the 
warp of the mind.” As these chil- 
dren apply the paints, they concen- 
trate; sometimes a smile, sometimes 
a scowl, is on the face; sometimes 
the paint is applied furiously, some- 
times in a quiet relaxed way. 

After the child once feels free to 
paint what he wishes, whenever he 


houses, 


wishes, he is frequently found paint- 
ing. Some of the children have 
repressed their feelings so long it 
takes much time, patience, under- 


The Black House — Myra appare 


ntly rejected her family. 


standing and encouragement to get 
them to feel their own creative 
paintings are desirable and good. 

Whether at the easel, the finger- 


rhe lonely little girl on a hill. She can’t reach the fruit on the tree. 
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paint table, or at work with crayons, 
these children seem to be picturing 
their own past history. The paint- 
ings of this group of children 
showed a strong individuality, with 
a predominating design being re- 
peated over and over. This appears 
to indicate the emotional pattern 
that constitutes a special problem. 
Great intensity of feeling often is 
revealed in these paintings. 

The children of this group are 
perhaps more easily influenced by 
their environment than are children 
of well developed mental maturity. 
Their very lack of maturity makes 
them feel helpless and insecure. 
They suffer the same conflicts in 
their developing bodies as do normal 
children, yet are unable to under- 
stand and control their feelings. 

The lack of security and love in 
most of their lives has set up deep 
conflicts. Many of these emotional 
patterns go back to early infancy. 
It appears that only through some 
creative activity could such deep 
seated emotions be released. 

It seems obvious that it depends 
upon the teacher to make the school 
situation a happy, successful and 
helpful environment. In such a 
situation the children may relax 
sufficiently to benefit by classroom 
therapy. 

The dramatic pictorial . record 
follows of how one child appeared 
to have worked out her emotional 
problem and emancipated her self 
in an uhappy home situation. 

Myra was twelve years old with a 
deep seated feeling of insecurity, 
defeatism and discouragement. She 
was rejected by her mother, and 
later came to feel that her father too 
had turned against her. It was 
several weeks before she could be 
induced to attempt any form of 
of painting. Her first work was at 
the easel and shows her feeling of 
insecurity through a lonely looking 
“house” of white, with tiny orange 
dabs for windows. There are two 
green stumps, one on either side of 
the house. 

Myra did not use the easel for a 
long time after that but started 
drawing with crayons at her seat. 
She called the first picture the 
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Two black trees and one brown tree 


**Symbolical jugs”’ 


nee 
“desert”. There were three faint 
groups of black lines which she 
called trees. She said she had never 
seen the desert. Day after day the 


black trees 

same pattern was repeated, and the 

vague aimless strokes developed 

into three bold tree trunks, darkly 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Principles of Child Guidance for Teachers 
of Young Children 


KATHERINE G. STAINS 


Child Study Faculty, Lesley College 


Tue teacher of young children 
should have some general principles 
in mind to guide her in her work 
with them. These principles should 
be based on an understanding of the 
child, his characteristics, and his 
needs. They should guide the teacher 
in the construction of the curricu- 
lum. The following are among the 
most important principles for the 
teacher to remember. 

1. KNOW THE CHILD. Make 
a study of each child’s personality 
and needs before school begins. Con- 
tinue to do so throughout the 
school year. Study his environment. 
Gather as much information as 
possible about the child and his 
previous experiences. This informa- 
tion can be secured from parents 
and from former teachers. Through 
questionnaires sent to parents, per- 
sonal interviews with parents, visi- 
tation to the child’s home, careful 
examination of all previous records 
made by teachers, camp counselors, 
pediatricians, social welfare workers 
or clinicians, the teacher can gather 
together a fund of knowledge that 
will enable her to understand the 
child, his characteristics, and his 
needs. 

2, KNOW HOW CHILDREN 
GROW. The child is at all times a 
unity — a unique, dynamic, living 
organism. There are physical, men- 
tal, social, and emotional aspects to 
the growth of a well integrated per- 
sonality. Each child should grow to 
his fullest capacity. The educative 
process must start with the child at 
the level where he is, not where he 
ought to be, and proceed from there. 
Growth is conditioned by that inner 
thing which we are and by those 
outer environmental experiences 


which tend to modify it. 

3. PLAN AN ENVIRONMENT 
THAT IS CONDUCIVE TO THE 
GROWTH OF CHILDREN ON 
THESE AGE LEVELS. The mate- 
rials and activities should be care- 


fully selected as to type and variety, 
in order to insure maximum growth 
on the part of every child. 

The environment should stimulate 
artistic, scientific, musical, linguis- 
tic, and creative expression on the 
part of the child. 

The environment should be con- 
ductive to sound health and physical 
growth. The safety and physical 
welfare of the child should be upper- 
most in the teacher’s mind. 

The environment should arouse 
the child’s curiosity and stimulate 
his desire to investigate, in order to 
find possible answers and solutions 
to problems which present them- 
selves. 

Equipment should be rearranged 
occasionally to provide new stimula- 
tion and new ideas for play. 

There should be “centers” or 
“corners”, such as the doll corner, 
the library corner, etc. to bring small 
groups together for social experi- 
ences. 

The environment should provide 
for serenity, not confusion. 

The environment should be an 
artistic one. The child should be 
surrounded with all that is represen- 
tative of the best choice in color, 
arrangement, and design. 

The environment should be suit- 
able for children of these age levels. 
If it is one that is planned for 
younger children or older children, 
the child will be handicapped in 
finding the answers to his needs. 

4, STUDY THE IMMEDIATE 
COMMUNITY. Discover the com- 
munity resources that will help 
children to grow. Make a list of 
places that can be visited — such as 
stores, farm, firehouse, post-office, 
etc. Find out the rules, if any, which 
these places have for visitation. 
Make a list of people who can be 
invited to the class room to tell and 
show the children interesting things 
— such as an older brother who 
plays a violin, the man who raises 


carrier pigeons, the policeman, ete. 
Make a list of the community 
services for children and their loca- 
tion — such as the hospital, clinic, 
public playground, theatre, etc. 

The education of the child in- 
volves the co-operation of all the 
agencies concerned with child wel- 
fare. The efforts of these agencies 
should be co-ordinated. Co-opera- 
tive planning for an _ integrated 
curriculum provides for the presen- 
tation of the points of view of all 
adults and agencies concerned with 
the growth of children. Parents, 
teachers, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, pediatricians, sociologists, and 
social welfare workers should be 
called upon. 

The teacher should realize that 
the education of the child can no 
longer be limited to the four walls 
of the classroom and to her own 
personal ideas and interpretations. 
It is up to her to use the community 
wisely. 

5. DISCOVER PARENTAL AT- 
TITUDES AND IDEALS. These 
reflect in the children. Family co- 
operation and guidance is essential 
for the growth of the whole child. 
Plan meetings with parents — in- 
terviews, conferences, group dis- 
cussions, lectures by experts. Re- 
member to include fathers, as well 
as mothers, in all invitations. Invite 
parents to visit the school and plan 
a teacher’s visit to the home. Plan 
at least one home visit for each 
child during the year. Avoid think- 
ing in terms of “parent education”. 
The teacher must realize that some 
parents are experts. There are some 
parents who know the latest pro- 
cedures which are advised by the 
“authorities”. They read the newest 
Child Psychology books, listen to 
lectures on the subject, and consult 
with experts outside of school. 
They sometimes have more educa- 
tion than the teacher herself. Ima- 
gine the pathetic results of the 
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attempt on the part of a sweet young 
teacher to “advise” the mother on 
the health of a child whose father 
was a pediatrician! The teacher 
should think in terms of family co- 
operation, realizing the influence of 
every member of the family on the 
life of the child. Thinking about 
children has increasingly come to be 
identified with thinking about the 
family as their normal setting. 

6. REMEMBER THAT NORMS 
SHOULD BE USED AS GUIDES, 
NOT YARDSTICKS. Every child 
has his own rate of growth. When 
he slows up in some places, he 
catches up in other places. Each 
child sets his own pace. Discover his 
pace and set up requirements ac- 
cordingly. Remember that growth 
tends to follow an orderly pattern 
and that “developmental sequence 
is more important than age norm.”* 
At the Yale University Child Study 
Center, Gesell set up norms for 
children between birth and ten 
years of- age. He made careful 
studies of various types of behavior 
on the different age levels. These 
norms have been published and have 
been of great value to parents and 
teachers, even though, at times, 
they have been used in the wrong 
way. When children are expected to 
“measure up” to these norms, be- 
cause a certain age level has been 
attained, all kinds of difficulties may 
result. Each child is an individual 
and should not be forced to “meas- 
ure up” to such standards. Each 
child should set his own standard. - 

7. REALIZE THAT PLAY IS 
EDUCATIONAL AND MAKE 
PROVISIONS FOR A RICH PLAY 
LIFE, Play is a necessity, not a 
luxury. Children should play out- 
doors every day if the weather 
permits. Warmth of sunlight should 
be considered and the play period 
scheduled accordingly. Materials for 
various types of play experiences 
should be provided. Play equipment 
should provide for a variety of motor 
skills and for degrees of motor skill. 
It should stimulate creative expres- 
sion. Children will then have oppor- 
tunities to experiment, plan, and 
evaluate. 

, Rich play life means spontaneous 
play that is supervised. Small natu- 
* Gesell, Ariold' at Yale’ University.” 
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ral groupings will form and break 
up. The teacher should be alert to 
observe the child’s ideas, abilities, 
and needs as they are expressed in 
his play. The children have an 
opportunity to carry out their inter- 
pretations of the world around them. 
A teacher, who wants to know what 
is on the child’s mind, how he inter- 
prets his environment, and which 
friends he will choose, should ob- 
serve him closely in his spontaneous 
play. If the teacher wants to “see 
herself as others see her,” she should 
be sure to let the children play 
“school”, 

In their play, children should 
develop better muscular co-ordina- 
tion through using large materials. 
They should be able to choose, 
plan, and evaluate their various 
activities. They should solve prob- 
lems. They should learn to get 
along with children their own age, 
by having opportunities for leader- 
ship and fellowship. They should be 
contented and happy, because play, 
for them, is a serious business. 

8 REALIZE THAT CREA- 
TIVE EXPRESSION IS EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND THAT IT IS 
NEEDED BY CHILDREN. Pro- 
vide materials and an environemnt 
that will enable children to grow 
through creative expression. The 
materials should have _ variety, 
should be the kind that children can 
handle with ease, and they should be 
challenging. They should say to 
children, “Come and do something 
with me’. Materials should be pro- 
vided for the child to be creative in 
the various areas — i. e., art, music, 
language, science. They should also 
be suitable for children in the various 
stages of creative expression,, from 
the experimental stage to the pur- 
poseful stage. Children do not gain 
success and satisfaction when they 
have to use mechanical toys and 
materials which permit only one 
thing to be done with them. 

Technique should not be stressed 
at the expense of expression. Tech- 
nique, when it does come, should 
free the child, not limit him. Remem- 
ber that the process is more impor- 
tant than the finished product. How 
the child grows along the way is 
‘more important than the product 
which he calls “finished’’. Remember 


that true self-expression comes only 
in an atmosphere of freedom. If it is 
truly creative expression, it is the 
child’s very own and not a copy of 
someone’s else. Copied work or 
directed work is a waste of time and 
does not provide opportunities for 
growth. Creative work does, because 
it helps children to gain skill in 
muscular co-ordination, to plan, 
evaluate, and solve problems, to co- 
operate with others, and to find 
satisfaction through expressing a 
need. 

9. APPLY THE FUNDAMEN- 
TAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
LEARNING PROCESS. Teaching 
should wait upon adequate matura- 
tion. Readiness is important in the 
learning process. More studies need 
to be made to help us to determine 
readiness. A standardized test is 
not the complete answer. Behavior 
depends on the child’s stage of 
development. 

Interest is essential to the best 
learning. Children should engage in 
an activity because of their intrinsic 
interest in it and because they feel a 
need for it, not because of a reward, 
a bribe, or fear of punishment. 
Children learn best by their own self- 
sustained efforts. That type of 
learning is more meaningful and so 
becomes more lasting. 

Learning is an active process. We 
learn to do by doing. Children should 
learn from their experiences. Experi- 
ences vary in kind, in vividness, in 
affect, and in value. Experiences and 
activities are not always educative. 
They can often be a waste of time. 
Merely doing something does not 
insure an educative experience. An 
experience is educative when it 
stays within the present interest 
span and range, when it reaches 
beyond limitations and yet remains 
within the reach of success. Activity 
is necessary for growth. An indi- 
vidual becomes what he is through 
functional activity. : 


A condition of satisfaction is | 


essential to development. “‘Nothing 
succeeds like success.” When a 
child’s needs are met through his 
own effort and skill, a condition of 
success and satisfaction results. A 
child feels success and satisfaction 
when he reaches his aspirations by 
overcoming the difficulties himself. 
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A gift of success does not result in a 
condition of satisfaction. Feeling or 
emotion accompanies all conscious 
human experience and the feeling of 
earned success is important for the 
child’s growth. 

10. TEACH CHILDREN HOW 
TO THINK, NOT WHAT TO 
THINK. Thinking takes place in 
the presence of a problem. Real 
thinking involves choice and judg- 
ment. When children are given too 
much direction in their activities, 
when they all have to do the same 
thing at the same time, when they 
are forced to copy the work of an- 
other, when they are asked to sit 
still all day and never have oppor- 
tunities to work and play in small 
groups, and when choices are made 
for them, they have very limited 
opportunities in problem-solving ex- 
periences because none will arise. 
“Personality and character are mat- 
ters of learning by living under 
conditions that guide the choice of 
responses to needs.’’* 

ll. USE REAL LIFE SITUA- 
TIONS IN THE CURRICULUM. 
The immediate environment of the 
child and the problems arising out of 
it should be utilized by the teacher. 
They have great value because they 
are closest to the child. They mean 
more to him. 

The immediate environment sup- 
plies natural source material. Chil- 
dren in rural schools have a wealthy 
environment for science material. 
Children in large city schools are 
usually surrounded by all kinds of 
transportation, Use the immediate 
environment first, before going afield 
for curriculum content. 

A real life situation exists when 
children play “house” or “store” 
and solve the many problems pro- 
duced by such an activity. If they 
listen to the teacher tell about 
houses and stores, their learning will 
not be so meaningful or lasting. 

When paint is spilled, when chil- 
dren crowd in the cloakroom and 
knock each other down, when two 
children argue over one toy, when 
Mary slaps John, when Alice throws 
clay, when Tommy takes Jim’s 
penny, real life situations exist. Too 
often the teacher settles the matter 


* Gardner and Murphy — “Personality” — 
Harper, 1947. 


herself, because it is the easiest 
and shortest way. She does not 
realize that these situations supply 
“meat” for the curriculum. They are 
part of children’s everyday living. 

Throughout the day’s activities 
the teacher should evaluate what 
she does in terms of real life situa- 
tions. Is it a real life situation to 
walk in line along the street, to 
raise hands for conversational pur- 
poses, or to obey one person without 
question? 

12. EMPHASIZE THE POSI- 
TIVE. Tell children what to do, 
instead of what not to do. Give 
praise for things done right, instead 
of blame for things done wrong. 
When the younger children are 
engaged in undesirable activities, 
they can be directed by being told 
what to do. This redirection should 
be given in terms of the child’s 
motive. If his motive is activity, 
direct him to another form of 
activity. If his motive is to attract 
attention, find another way to give it 
to him. 

Let “don’t”, “stop”, and “tno” be 
the least used words in your vocabu- 
lary. If you want a group of children 
to become quiet enough to listen to a 
story, instead of saying, “Stop 
talking” or “I am waiting for some 
children to get quiet”, say, “I am so 
glad that John, Mary, Alice, etc. are 
ready to hear the story.” That type 
of positive statement usually works 
wonders and all the other children 
want you to be glad about them, too. 

One can soon tell, on entering a 
room, whether there is a negative or 
positive atmosphere. The teacher, 
who nags at the children and ex- 
claims, “I want you to get quiet!” 
wonders why she never seems to be 
able to get results. There seems to be 
continual pressure and external con- 
trol. On the other hand, the room 
that has a positive atmosphere has 
a happy teacher with co-operative 
children. The teacher in this room 
expects things to be done the right 
way. If something happens to go 
wrong, she hunts for some part of 
the experience that was done in the 
right way and emphasizes that part 
of it. She looks for the right things, 
calls attention to them, praises 
them, and get results. 


13. PREVENT CONTINUED 
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PROBLEMS THAT DISTURB 
CHILDREN FROM ARISING. 
Know the children so well and set 
up an environment so conducive to 
happy living that disturbing prob- 
lems will be kept at a minimum. 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” When a problem 
does arise, (and problems should 
be expected to arise occasionally) 
discover the cause. Eliminate the 
cause, if possible. Each problem 
that arises is a new one, depending 
on the child and the situation. 
Consequently, there are no fixed 
rules in discipline. The child, who 
creates a disturbance, should be led 
to feel the natural consequences of 
his act. Sometimes he can be re- 
directed in terms of his motive. Faith 
in the individual and his ability to 
right himself, when helped a little, 
is the most necessary virtue of those 
responsible for human development. 
Create an environment with the 
necessary materials and activities 
that will prevent continued problems 
from arising that are disturbing to 
children. A happy child is one who 
loses himself in work and play, 
learns to solve problems in _ his 
environment, builds up a wealth of 
good habits, associates with children 
satisfactorily, learns to express his 
difficulties in legitimate ways, 
creates a fund of healthy attitudes, 
and grows continually. 

14. “BASE YOUR STANDARDS 
ON IDEALS RATHER THAN ON 
AVERAGES AND NORMS”.* Do 
not be concerned so much with 
what the average school is doing. 
Be more concerned with what the 
average school should be doing. 
Keep in contact with the outstand- 
ing schools of the country. Know 
what is going on in the children’s 
schools at the University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Iowa, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Vassar Col- 
lege —- just to mention a few. Find 
out the results of the recent research 
carried on in the Child Development 
Research Institutes. Discover the 
best procedures for child guidance 
and child growth and aim to carry 
them out. Remember that there is 
no perfect set-up, but that we keep 

(Turn to Page 43) 


3. Bagley, W. C. in his graduate classes at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Figures torn out free hand and colored 


Drawing People — New Approaches 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond 
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Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


W HEN a child falls into a 
habit of drawing an object the same 
way each time he draws it he is in a 
rut. He can draw that object with- 
out any thinking process and with- 
out stretching the wings of his 
imagination, or the roots of his 
inventiveness. A child will quite 
often fall into the habit of drawing 
people the same way over and over. 
The set form so produced will have 
no expression and can tell nothing 
of the child’s ideas and feelings. 
When this happens the _ teacher 
assigns a new problem which will 
require the drawing of people in new 


positions by requiring particular 
actions. 
Miss Shoemate of Richmond 


Heights School found a way to get 
the children to make a new approach 
and she found that it helped them 
by improving their drawings. 

She gave each child a piece of 
drawing paper, six by nine inches. 


And each little first grader was 
given scissors. Holding the paper 
vertically the teacher showed the 
pupils that they could cut out a boy 
or girl as big as the paper and have 
very little paper left over. She did 
not demonstrate the actual cutting 
for she wanted each one to invent 
his own way of doing the piece of 
work. This was something new. 
They had no formula in mind to 
follow. But they did not hesitate 
but with much twisting of faces and 
chewing of tongues they cut out 
figures much better than the teacher 
had expected. 

She then gave each child drawing 
paper 12 by 18 inches and crayons. 
She asked them to draw around the 
patterns they had just cut for 
themselves. The children liked this. 
They traced around the figure, not 
just once but moved it over and 
traced it again. The teacher then 
showed them that they could place 


the pattern partly over a shape 
already drawn and: trace around the 
pattern until the crayon met the 
line of the first drawing. The marks 
were not to go through the figures 
already made. When a child lifted 
his pattern from the paper after so 
tracing he got a nice surprise. It 
looked like one figure was standing 
behind another. Billy had cut out an 
Indian. Now he had several Indians 
on his paper with some _ partly 
hidden by the others. 

With this new knowledge the 
children were off for a lot of fun. 
They filled the page with people and 
then colored them. Joel’s boys were 
all colored different. One had a blue 
shirt and black pants, another a 
striped shirt and brown pants, and 
others in other colors. Then Sheila 
thought of making even the hair 
different colors so they would not 
all be blonds. 

Dale accidentally turned one pat- 
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tern over and traced around it in 
that position. He was surprised to 
find that now he had a picture of 
two boys looking at each other, and 
both from the same pattern. The 
other children, too, were delighted 
with the effect and tried reversing 
their patterns. 

When the pictures were finished 
they were put on the wall for display. 
The teacher and her pupils decided 
the children were not only different 
than they had made before but they 
were better, and that was a real 
incentive for more and more work. 

The pictures were left on the wall 
for other people to enjoy. Children 
from the fourth and fifth grades saw 
the pictures, examined them care- 
fully and decided to try the same 
method. These older girls and boys 
cut out dancers, cowboys, old fash- 
ioned ladies, and other types of 
people. 

One of the teachers found that she 
had to explain to the children that 
it was perfectly all right to trace 
around patterns when they, them- 
selves, had made the patterns. Since 
they had been brought up on crea- 
tive art they had an aversion to 
tracing around patterns other 
people’s patterns. 

Many of the children put suitable 
background into their pictures or 
put into the hands of their people 
any objects that seemed suitable. 


Later when the children were 
again drawing people with their 


crayons they could compare the 
drawings with the cut out people 
in their pictures on the wall. They 
were helped because they could 
really see the difference for them- 
selves. 


Another first grade teacher tried 
this approach. 
‘““Have you ever seen a dande- 


lion?”’ she asked her class. 


They all 


knew dandelions except Jerry. He 
wasn’t sure. Nickie took Jerry out 
into the yard and they came back 
with a dandelion. Jerry found that 


he was familiar with the flower but 
not with the name. 

“Can you draw a picture of some 
boys and girls picking dandelions 
out on a hillside?’ the teacher asked. 

This was a poser. Most of the 
children were doubtful. They had 
never done this or thought of doing 
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it. The teacher and the children 
talked of the problem. Dandelions 
grow close to the ground. No one 
could pick a dandelion standing up. 
Some of the children showed how 
they would pick the dandelions 
stooping over, kneeling or sitting 
down or squatting on heels. 

Soon the children had the feel of it 
and attacked the new problem. The 
teacher had asked herself before 
presenting this problem, “What 
virtue is there in having figures in 
action?”’ She had heard other teach- 
ers talk about their difficulties in 
getting the children to draw figures 
in action. Now she considered the 
matter for herself. Certainly great 
artists didn’t find it necessary to 
have figures in action, in fact they 
seemed to prefer their figures in 
repose, or in a natural pause before 
or after action. 

But, said the first grade teacher, 
there are still two reasons for the 
lesson, ““Picking Dandelions.”’ First, 
figures in action brought in lines and 
shapes that were horizontal, break- 
ing the monotony of all vertical 
lines and objects. To have variety 
in direction as well as size, color, and 
shape is an art principle. A feeling 
for good arrangement cannot be 
developed without making use of 
art principles. Good arrangement is 
good taste — one of the goals. of art 
education. It is the goal that most 
people understand. 

The first grade teacher knew an- 
other reason for the new lesson 
about dandelions. This lesson pre- 
sented a new problem which required 
thinking on the part of the children. 
They were trying something they 
hadn’t tried before. They were 
working it out for themselves with- 
out being shown an adult’s way. 

The teacher knew that this process 
of thinking and experimenting was 
doing something for the children. It 
was growth. They were stretching 
toward something just beyond past 
experiences. 

When the children had solved 
their problems to their own satisfac- 
tion they knew a glow of satisfaction 
and happiness. They were proud of 
the results and felt better able to 
attack other difficulties. 
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How did the pictures look? Does 
it matter! It mattered to the chil- 
dren. There was no child unhappy. 
No one believed he had failed. This 


was true because the teacher did no! 

criticise the drawings adversely. Sh: 

was only an appreciative audience. 
(Turn to page 61) 
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F'rrom the Teachers’ Notebook 


Notes taken from the annual 
Convention of the Iowa State Edu- 
cation Association November 1951: 


Dr. John A. Schindler, M. D., 
Head of Department of Internal 
Medicine, The Monroe Clinic, Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. From the lecture on 
“How are you handling your 
C.D.T.? C.D.T. equals Cares, 
Difficulties, Troubles. 

Teachers are so busy educating 
the intelligence (which is used far 
less often than the emotions) that 
there is little time left to under- 
stand the emotions which are used 
every minute of the day. Emotion 
is the most important part of us. 
Fifty per cent of the patients in 
doctors’ offices all over the country 
have functional or psychosomatic 
forms of illness which include most 
of the headaches, neck pains, dizzi- 
ness, stomach aches, and 99% of all 
fatigue. Two of the causes are 
muscle tightness and over-stimula- 
tion of the endocrine glands caused 
by the wrong kind of emotions. 

The remedy lies in substituting 
pleasant emotions for the unpleas- 
ant ones. Ten rules for handling your 
C.D.T. are: 

1. Quit looking for the knock 

in your motor. 

2. Learn to like working. 

3. Have a hobby. 

4. Like people. 

5. Learn to be satisfied. 

6. Meet adversity by co-operat- 
ing with the inevitable. 
Say the pleasant thing. 
8. Make decisions promptly. 
9. Live in the present. 
0. Say “nuts” to irritations. 


Inez Peterson, elementary school 
supervisor, Sioux City, Iowa. 

If we are going to maintain our 
status in the world we need to 
develop a nation of linguists. I 
would suggest beginning with the 
million and a half gifted children in 
the United States. Many of these 
children learn in spite of us and I 
think it’s time we give them work 
which will be a challenge to them. 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Mabel Kress, Social 
teacher, Ames, Iowa. 

The benefits in international rela- 
tions alone warrants such study. 
Instruction in a language is the best 
way to overcome provinciality and 
promote understanding between dif- 
ferent peoples. 


Studies 


Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean, Uni- 
versity College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston. 

The time has arrived when princi- 
pals and teachers are morally obli- 
gated to lighten the load in the class- 
room. We must slow down the scope 
of the curriculum, Teaching is living 
with children; and that takes time. 
It takes time for the teacher to help 
children ask themselves questions. 
But, critical learning does not come 
from answering other peoples’ ques- 
tions. So let’s stimulate the young- 
sters to ask their own questions. 
Boys and girls need to guess more; 
then test and evaluate their guesses. 

Children read too much; and, 
in regard to much of what they 
read, — it doesn’t matter whether 
they read it or not. We will: have to 
“shelf” things which we have always 
thought important in order to give 
time and energy to the really vital 
things. 

* 

We do not establish rapport with 
children; we cause children to estab- 
lish rapport with us. 

* * * 

Ignorance is what separates people 
and causes misunderstandings. If 
children are to learn critically more 
controversial material is needed in 


the classrooms. 
* * 


The teacher can know only the 
outward reactions of a child to the 
world about him; the inner reactions 
can be known only by the child 
himself. The child lives under his 
skin. If he is to live creatively he 
must have time and freedom to 
work out his own ideas. Creative art 
is something which makes the child 
feel good inside. Art in the elemen- 
tary school is therapeutic. It affects 


the child emotionally. Let’s allow 
the children to sing the songs they 
want to sing. Singing makes them 
feel good inside. The important thing 
is not the type and number of songs 
learned; but the release from ten- 
sion and the joy which singing gives. 

Authority in education is danger- 
ous if it resides in a teacher or in a 
book. A child has to correct himself. 
The desire to conform must come 
from within him. Teacher, you 
can live with a child, but not for 
him. If children can’t carry them- 
selves for thirty minutes then you 
are doing most of the carrying and 
they drop it the minute they leave 
the schoolroom door. 

We need more common sense in 
administration. We teach democ- 
racy best as we live it. A school 
exists only in the behaving of the 
child, the teacher, and the principal; 
and the interpretation of that be- 
havior. What we see depends upon 
out understanding — our vision - 
and vision is a psychological process 
depending upon interpretation. The 
principai and teacher should ask 
themselves questions such as: 

“What is the quality of my 
vision from a psychological stand- 
point? 

“What causes people to behave as 
they do? 

“What effect is inflation having 
upon parents how does this 
affect the child emotionally? 

“Does each child, each teacher in 
the school feel that the group wants 
him to be a member? Unless every- 
one belongs there can be no unity 


in the classroom.” 
* 


Several schools are deciding that 
principals are not needed. And more 
will follow their lead unless princi- 
pals prove their value. Anyone can 
tell the teachers what to do; anyone 
can fill the days with “‘busy¢ ork.” 
Principals, find time to sit down and 
talk with the teacher about the 
things she wants to talk about. Try 
to find out what is under the skin of 
the teacher Why can’t the teacher 


1 { 
‘ 
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say what she thinks? She thinks it 
anyway. 

You might be surprised at the 
difference between what the teacher 
is hearing you say and what you 
think you are saying. Interpretation 
is all important. Separation between 
each of us is because we live under 
different skins. The quality of our 
psychological structure must be 
our concern today. Principals, go 
into the classroom to teach regu- 
larly. We lose touch so quickly. 
Anyone who talks about teaching 
should be required to teach at regu- 
lar intervals. If he doesn’t teach he 
should not be permitted to talk. 

* 

Teachers, if you really want to 
help children you will strive for 
classes of not more than twenty-five; 
you will question the value of 
children marching in straight lines; 
and you will realize that the report 
card you give is for a child who 
never lived. Teachers don’t you 
have céurage enough to protect a 
little child? For once in the history 
of America ‘there aren’t enough of 
you. You won’t get fired! Don’t lose 
faith in America’s greatest enter- 
prise — educating children! 

* 

J. Donald Phillips, vice-presi- 
dent of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan, and director of the pro- 
gram of human relations: 

The only things people are really 
loyal to are the things they help 
create. Our job in education is to 


put more people into an environ-: 


ment in which they can freely create 
and contribute. The fellow who 
maps a trip is the one who enjoys it 
most. 


Malcolm S. Knowles, Adminis- 
trative Co-ordinator, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A. 

Teachers, your job is with parents 
as well as with children. The kinds 
of experience children have in the 
first five years of their lives deter- 
mine the kinds of attitudes and 
habits they have in dealing with 
people. By the time they get to 
school these habits and attitudes are 
set. Three elements in developing 
skill’ in human relations which 
teachers should get over to parents 
are: 
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1. Help the child to have self- 
respect; then he will respect others. 
His treatment at home determines 
whether or not he will have self- 
respect. If he is treated as a baby or 
a “dumb bunny” he will grow up 
thinking that he is not much of a 
person. And as he rejects himself he 
will he hostile to other people. 

2. The child learns through ex- 
ample set by his parents to solve 
problems on a basis of causes and 
not symptoms. If a parent screams 
at Johnny or whacks him when he 
makes noise, he is using the “symp- 
toms approach” and Johnny will 
consequently shout at others and 
use whacks to solve his problems. 
But, if a parent asks, “Why is 
Johnny making noise?” and hits 
at the cause, Johnny will learn the 
better method of handling his prob- 
lems. 

3. The child acquires values based 
on consideration of welfare of others 
from his parents. If the father walks 
through traffic lights he can’t expect 
his child to give too much considera- 
tion to laws and the rights of others 


they protect. 


* 


Wayland W. Osborn, Secretary 
and Director of Certification, State 
Board of Educational Examiners, 
Des Moines; 

Because of the short tenure of 
teachers, we tend to waste more 
talent than any other procession. 
We can’t train enough people to staff 
the schools and use them only three 
to seven years. I think a married 
woman has a career interest of her 
own, regardless of her married state. 
Young people should consider teach- 
ing as they do nursing or stenogra- 
phy, where marriage is no barrier. 
Of course, the women will have 
children, but the modern woman 
has enough energy left over from 
raising a family to teach.” 


Dr. David L. MacFarlane, Presi- 
dent, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia: 

From the address “It’s Fun to 
Teach.” 

History proves to me that there 
has never been any system of govern- 
ment that lasted any length of time 
if it was based upon materialism. 
In any struggle between material 


and spiritual forces, the spiritual in 
the long run will win — and we 
teachers are battling on the spiritual 
side. Any public school system, or 
institution of higher learning that 
doesn’t recognize spiritual power 
cannot justify itself. 

Why is a school teacher always 
pictured as a long-faced spinsterish 
looking female? Why don’t they let 
Hedy Lamarr or Ava Gardner play 
a school teacher role? You teachers 
are primarily to blame because you 
pussy-foot and talk yourselves down. 
Don’t ever apologize for being a 
teacher. If somewhere along the 
line you touch one soul — you may 
touch more than that, of course — 
your life as a teacher will be a 
success. 


W. A. Erbe, President, Iowa 
State Education Association, Fort 
Dodge: 

It is essential for every school 
person to carry on a sound program 
of public relations in his community. 
The teacher or administrator who 
fails to carry the educational pro- 
gram of his community to the people 
is losing the greatest possibility for 
help in putting into operation a 
program of sound education. 

* 

From a conference sponsored by 
the Iowa Interchurch council and 
the National council of churches in 
Des Moines, Oct. 1951. 


Mary Esther McWhirter, execu- 
tive secretary of Children’s Litera- 
ture for the American Friends Serv- 
ice committee in Philadelphia, Penn. 

In order that a child be brought 
up to understand and appreciate 
other peoples of the world he needs 
more than words about Christian 
principles and world brotherhood. 
Parents and teachers who work with 
children teach best by what they 
are themselves. So adults should live 
so that their lives reflect a belief in 
Christian brotherhood. They should 
give children books which help 
them grow in an understanding of 
the world. As an example of a book 
teaching understanding and sym- 
pathy for the Negro is “Bright 
April” by Marguerite de Angeli. A 
child’s understanding is deepened 

' (Turn to Page 64) 
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April Fool’s Day in Mother Goose Land 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I one joke. The children tied an old Heigh Oh Oh Mother Goose, 
Characters: pocket book stuffed with paper to a We'll meet ‘again some day. 
Jack and jill string. They laid it on the sidewalk 
Little Bo Peep and then holding one end they hid 3. 
Little Miss Muffet behind a tree. A person coming It'll be after April Fool’s Day. 
Dillar A dollar A Ten O’clock along would think they had found It'll be after April Fool’s Day. 
Scholar some money. Stooping to pick it up, Heigh Qh Oh Mother Goose, 
Little Jack Horner the children would jerk it away and It'll be after April Fool’s Day. 
Old Woman Who Lived In A shout, April Fool! 
Shoe Dillar-A-Dollar: In other words, ACT II 
Scene: In Mother Goose Land. practical joking and done on one Characters: 
(As the scene opens, Mother day, April Fool’s Day. Well, I Same as in Act I. 


Goose has gathered all her chil- think Mother Goose Land should Scene: Same as in Act I. (As 
dren together and is talking to have a day like that. We are too the scene opens, the children 


them.) sober and sedate down here. How have’ gathered together as 

Mother Goose: It’s nearly April about it, Gang? planned to tell of their April 
First and the children in other lands Old Woman Who Lived In A Shoe: Fool’s experiences. They are 
call it April Fool’s Day. Well, of course I have so many grouped around Mother Goose, 


Jack: What does that mean, children, I don’t know what to do, who is speaking.) 
Mother Goose? Do they do foolish but I think it might be a good idea Mother Goose: I guess we can all 
things on that day? to keep my children busy and out of, say that April Fool’s Day in Mother 
Mother Goose: That isn’t the no, I guess in mischief for one day. Goose Land was a big success, but I 
only day they do foolish things, but What do you think, Mother Goose? for one am glad it’s over. I hardly 
no, that isn’t what it means. Can Mother Goose: I’m all for it. We dared go out of my house all day. 
you tell them, Jill? could make a sort of holiday out of After the count reached ten, I 
Jill: Well, I visited some children it and have prizes for the best jokes stopped figuring how many times I 
in another land one year and April played. In the meantime everyone nmiyself was fooled by you children. 
Fool’s Day came while I was there. put on his or her thinking cap and But come now, let’s get started. 
The children played tricks on each we will meet right here in the very Jack, what did you do? 
other and once the person was heart of Mother Goose Land the Jack: (as he laughs and says) 
tricked, the one playing the tritk day after April Fool’s Day and each O.K., Jill, let’s tell them. 


1 would shout, “April Fool.” tell of our experiences. Until then, Jack and Jill: 
i ‘Little Miss Muffet: I was there we'll say goodby and good luck by Our Mother sent us up the hill to 
| with you, remember, Jill, and the singing our farewell song together. fetch a pail of water. 
jokes were only good for that one (To the tune of “Farmer in the I didn’t fall down and break my 
| day. The next day if a trick was Dell’) crown, and Jill didn’t come 
played on anyone, he would shout, 1. tumbling after. 
| APRIL FOOL HAS LONG GONE And now we'll say farewell, Instead we returned with an 
! PAST, And now we'll say farewell. empty pail, which was against 

AND YOU’RE THE BIGGEST Heigh Oh. Gh Mother Goes, the rule, 

FOOL AT LAST. And aT f IL And when Mother decided to use 

Little Jack Horner: | still don’t see SE 
some water, we shouted, 
just how April Fool jokes work. 
j Can you give us a sample? 2. APRIL FOOL”, 
Liitle Bo Peep: Well, I too was We'll meet again some day, Little Miss Muffet: 


with the other girls and I remember We'll meet again ’some day. You remember. the..spider that 


came along and frightened 
me away. 

Well, I fooled that spider and 
stayed where I was because 
*twas April Fool’s Day. 

He was so’ shocked he decided to 
stay, 

While I ate my curds and whey, 

And now we're friends so happy 
and gay, 

Because of our April Fool’s Day. 

Little Jack Horner: 

My name is Jack Horner; 

I sat in my corner, 

Eating my April Fool’s pie. 

I put in my thumb, - 

And pulled out some gum. 

*Twas an April Fool joke by a guy. 

(As he finishes, he pulls out a large 

wad of bubble gum.) 

Little Bo Peep: 

I didn’t bother to go after the 
sheep. 

I fooled them, they thought I 
would. 

Instead I forgot them and went 
to sleep. 

‘They returned as they knew they 
should. 

A Dillar A Dollar: 

A Dillar A Dollar, a ten o'clock 
scholar. 

What makes me come so soon? 

I used to come at 1 o'clock and 
now I come at noon. 

On April Fool’s Day I changed my 
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mind and didn’t go at all, 

And now they say the joke’s 

on me, I’m riding for a fall. 

I will not pass in my lessons this 

year. 

What a mistake I made, oh dear, 

oh dear. 

Old Woman Who Lived In A Shoe: 

My children played tricks on 

April Fool’s Day, 

But turn about is surely fair play, 

So I fooled them all with a big 

turkey dinner, 

So whom do you think was really 

the winner? 

(Mother Goose stands as they all 
complete their stories, and says:) 

Mother Goose: 

April Fool’s Day comes once a 

year. 

A day of fun, a day of cheer. 

Now to each one of you I give a 

nice prize. 

At least it will be a sort of surprise. 

(She hands each one a different 
sized package. When each one 
opens his or her own, he finds noth- 
ing but an empty box. Two children 
then step forward with a huge 
placard which reads: 

“APRIL FOOL” 

This ends the play amidst much 
laughter and confusion among the 
players.) 

THE END 


Surprise Party 


LAVILA SMART 


Characters: 

Jane and Michael, Librarian. 
Second Act — Also four children 
and .Nick, the Elf, and the fol- 
lowing’ story book characters: 
Jack in the Beanstalk, Cinder- 
ella, Snow White. Caddie Wood- 
lawn, Tom Sawyer, Wanda, (of 
the ‘‘Hundred Dresses’), Dame 
Goodwit and Esmeralda, Mary 
and Colin, Little Black Sambo, 
Queen of Hearts, King Midas, 
Mrs. Wiggs, and Aniela (of “Up 
the Hill’’). 

Time: Late'‘afternoon at clos- 
ing time for the library. 
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with my scalp belt Injun John gave 
me to keep for him. 

Michael and Fourth Child (a boy): 
Come on to my house, all of you. I 
am sure we can have fun with these 
friends. 

(Jack, Tom, Caddie, also Nick, 
start out with Michael.) 

King Midas: Oh, I’m too old to 


Setting: Children’s 
Room. 

At Rise: Librarian is preparing 
to close up. Jane and Michael 
are looking at books. Michael 
has some stamps in his hand. 

ACT I 

Jane: Do hurry and pick out your 
book, Michael. It’s almost closing 
time. 

Michael: I know. Don’t hurry me 
so. I have to decide if I am going to 
take home “Henry Huggins” or 
this horse story. Seems like there 
are always too many I want to 
take. I wish this old library would 


Library 


stay open until 12.00 p. m. once, sol 
could spread out my stamps and 
all those stamp catalogs. 

Jane: Maybe we could hide and 
Miss Jones wouldn’t know. 

Michael: Now that is a good idea. 
Sometimes girls can think of some- 
thing besides dolls and tea parties. 


Do let’s hide. I'll help you find that 


book, “Pink Maple House” you 
were looking for. 

(The children, Jane and Michael, 
go to the desk to check books.) 

Librarian: You are good cus- 
tomers, Michael and Jane. When 
Book Week* comes, you two may 
be the host and hostess for our spe- 
cial activities. Good night now, 
and don’t work too hard on that 
stamp collection, Michael. 

(Children prepare to go, and when 
librarian isn’t looking, hide. Li- 
brarian leaves and locks door.) 

ACT II 

Setting: Library, 
Room. 

At Rise: Nick, the Elf, who has 
not seen the children hide, is 
the only person in sight. He is 
moving a chair or two and pa- 
pers, getting ready for a meeting 
when the following characters 
appear from near book shelves. 
Jack, Cinderella, Snow White, 
Wanda, Caddie, Tom, Dame 
Goodwit and Esmeralda, Black 
Sambo, Mary and Colin, Queen 
of Hearts, Aniela. 

Nick: Goodness, I thought 6.00 
o'clock would never come, we 
could get ready for our skit and our 
party. Come on, everybody, let us 
get started. Book Week* is not far 
off, you .know. If we are going to 
put on a surprise for the children, 
we must hurry. (Nick mutters to 
himself, taking roll call.) Jack is 
here and Black Sambo, oh yes. Now 
where is Mrs. Wiggs? And King 
Midas. Isn’t he here, either? Snow 
White, you be sure to stay here with 
us so the old witch won’t get you. 
* Snow White: Oh! I will, I will. 1 
want to be in the play, too. 
(Mrs. Wiggs comes in, all out of 
breath.) 

Mrs. Wiggs: Dear me! Excuse me 
for being late. I couldn’t find my 
wig. And King Midas from Fairy- 
land Lane said to tell you he would 


Children’s 


* Any Holiday 
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be painting fences and riding horses. 
I must be going. I have to count 
my gold. 

(All leave but the librarian.) 

Librarian: Dear me. I wish I could 
look in on their fun. There is nothing 
like a book friend. 

(Librarian locks door and leaves.) 

THE END 


Health Play 


(For Second or Third Grade) 
IRMA SANBORN 


ACT I — SCENE I 

(Mother, Daddy, and _ their 
small son, Eddie, are seated at 
the dinner table. Mother and 
Daddy are through eating or 
they may be finishing their cake 
as the curtain rises. Eddie’s 
plate is still piled with veg- 
etables — carrot sticks, spinach 
and potatoes, or any other col- 
orful combination. A glass of 
milk at his place has not been 
touched. A large frosted cake is 
on the table. On a small side 
table is a candy dish nearly 
empty.) 

Eddie: Mommy, I want some cake. 

Mother: No, Eddie, you can’t have 
any cake now. You must eat your 
vegetables first. 

Eddie: I don’t want to eat my 
vegetables. I don’t like old veg- 
etables. 

Mother: Come now, Eddie. Be a 
good boy. Eat your vegetables, 
then you may have a piece of cake. 

Daddy: (sternly) And drink that 
milk. 

Eddie: I don’t like milk. I want 
some pop. 

Daddy: Didn’t I see you drinking 
a bottle of pop this afternoon? 

Eddie: Yup! I had two bottles. 

Mother: Why, Eddie! Where did 
you get money to buy two bottles 
of pop? 

Eddie: Oh, Uncle Bill gave me a 
dime and Aunt Jane gave me a 
quarter. | 

Daddy: Why didn’t you put it in 
your bank? 

Eddie: I didn’t want to. I wanted 


to buy something good to eat. 

Mother: For goodness sake! I 
hope you didn’t buy anything be- 
sides pop. 

Eddie: Oh, nothing much. I only 
had two double-dip ice-cream cones 
and a candy bar and two suckers 
and some bubble gum. 

Daddy: No wonder you can’t 
eat your dinner! Don’t you know 
better than to eat all that sweet 
stuff? 

Eddie: But I like it, Daddy. 

Mother: H’mm. That reminds me. 
(Puts napkin on table, gets up and 
looks in candy dish) I filled this 
candy dish when Mrs. Brown came 
to call this afternoon and now it’s 
nearly empty. Do you know any- 
thing about that, Eddie? 

Eddie: 1 took just a few pieces, 
Mommy. 

Daddy: You won’t get to be a 
baseball player that way, Young 
Man. You've got to eat fruit and 
vegetables and meat and drink 
milk to make strong muscles. 

(Telephone rings offstage.) 

Mother: I'll answer it. (Exit. 
From offstage) Hello. Yes — yes, he 
is. I'll call him. (calls) It’s for you, 
Daddy. 

Daddy: O. K. V’ll be right there. 
(Exit) 

(As soon as his parents are gone 
Eddie snatches a piece of cake and 
eats greedily.) 

Mother: (calling from offstage) 
Come, Eddie. If you aren’t going 
to eat your dinner you can go right 
to bed. 

Eddie: Do I have to? 


Mother: Yes, you do. Come right 
along now. And brush your teeth. 

Eddie: I don’t want to brush my 
teeth. (Stuffs his mouth full of 
cake, gets up from table, runs to 
candy dish and puts rest of candy 
in his pockets. Exit.) 

(Maid enters, humming some 
popular song. She starts to clear the 
table, folds napkins, picks up silver, 
etc. When she comes to Eddie’s 
place, she stops and puts arms 
akimbo.) 

Maid: Lawsy me! That boy 
doesn’t eat enough for a flea. Just 
look at that plate! (points) What he 
needs is a good paddling. Maybe 
that would give him an appetite. 

(Curtain) 


ACT II — SCENE I 

(Eddie’s bedroom a few hours 
later. His bed may be a cot with 
a pillow and a blanket. A small 
table stands near the bed. Eddie 
is in his pajamas.) 

Eddie: (tosses, turns, groans and 
sits up) Oh, oh, my tummy, my 
tummy! Oh, oh, Mommy Mommy! 

Mother: (enters hastily) Did you 
call me, Eddie? Why, what’s the 
matter? 

Eddie: Oh, my tummy hurts so 
bad. Ow — ow! (rubs his tummy) 

Mother: (feels his head) You’re so 
hot, dear. I'll get you a drink of 
water. (runs out and returns with a 
glass of water) Here, drink this 
and see if you don’t feel better. 

Eddie: (takes a swallow) Oh, no, 
no! That makes it worse. 

Mother: (puts glass on table) I’ll 
call Daddy. Maybe he can think of 
something to do. (Calls.) Daddy, 
oh Daddy! Come here, quick! 

Daddy: (rushing in) Did you call 
me, Mother? 

Mother: Yes, Daddy. Eddie is 
sick. What shall we do? What shall 
we do? (Wrings hands.) 

Eddie: Oh, Daddy, it hurts so bad. 

Daddy: Well, well! I guess we'd 
better send for Dr. Blake. This is 
what you get for eating all that junk 
this afternoon. 

Mother: (puts hand on Daddy's 
arm) Oh, don’t scold him now, 
Daddy, when he is so sick. (feels 
Eddie’s head again) Call the doctor 
right away. (Exit Daddy.) 

Eddie: (cries and clings to Mother) 
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be here soon. He had one more bag 
of money to count. 

Nick: Now that you are here, Mrs. 
Wiggs, let us begin our meeting. 
You are in charge of general ar- 
rangements. 

Mrs. Wiggs: Those children are 
always hungry. They will want re- 
freshments. Do we have any volun- 
teers? 

Queen of Hearts: I could make 
some tarts. 

Dame Goodwit: By Book Week 
Esmeralda will be the best cake 
maker here. 

Nick: You are noted for making 
soup yourself, aren’t you, Mrs. 
Wiggs? 

Tom: We don’t want her to make 
soup. She adds water and more 
water to make it go round. 

Nick: It looks like refreshments 
are settled, doesn’t it, Mrs. Wiggs? 
Tarts and cakes it is to be unless 
somebody else has an idea. 

Black Sambo: I do, let’s have pan- 
cakes. 

Caddie: Oh, Black Sambo, who 
wants to make as many pancakes 
as you eat. I don’t like to cook and 
do “shes, anyway. 

rs. Wiggs: All right, children, 
let's calk about the program. I am 
sorry to say some of the children 
don’t know all of us. All they say-is 
“We don’t like to read.” 

Tom: They know me. 

Nick: I know. They know you 
and they know Jack, but there are 
many they don’t know. 

Wanda: I'd like to know all the 
boys and girls. I have a hundred 
dresses I could show them. 

Cinderella: You will. I heard Mrs. 
Wiggs say you were to design the 
costumes for our play. Aniela is 
going to help you. 

Jack: Who is going to take in the 
money? Are we going to charge 
admission? 

(King Midas enters just as Jack 
starts to talk.) 

Midas: Did I hear somebody men- 
tion money? I will do the counting. 
Just put me in charge of that. 

Mary: Do let us talk about the 
play, Mrs. Wiggs. I'd like to have 
a secret in it. We could put one in as 
good as our garden, couldn’t we, 
Colin? 

‘Colin: I like secrets: 
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Don’t let him give me any nasty old 
medicine, Mommy. 

Mother: (rubs his head soothingly) 
Chere, there. Try to lie down and 
rest, dear. 

Daddy: (enters) He'll be right 
over. Do you feel any better, Eddie? 

Eddie: No, no! 

Maid: (enters) What’s all the 
racket in here? 

Mother: Oh, Eddie is so sick! 

Maid: Huh! I bet a good dose of 
castor oil would fix him up all right. 

Eddie: (screams) No, no, no! 
Don’t let her give me any old castor 
oil, Mommy. 

Maid: (yawning) Well, I’m going 
\o bed. Call me if you need me. 

Exit.) (Enter Doctor Blake, car- 
rying a toy doctor kit. 

Doctor: Well, well, what’s the 
matter with the little man? (Puts 
kit on table, opens it and takes out 
thermometer. Rinses it in glass of 
water on table and shakes it down.) 
Here, Eddie, put this under your 
tongue and close your mouth. 

Eddie: Do I have to eat it? 

Dector: No, tot Just hold it under 
your tongue. (Inserts thermometer, 
then takes Eddie’s wrist, looks at 
his watch and counts the pulse. 
Shakes head and says, “Tsk, Tsk, 
Tsk.” Reads thermometer, shakes 
head again and repeats, “Tsk, tsk; 
tsk.” Mothet clasps and unclasps 
hands nervously. Daddy paces the 
floor. Doctor replaces thermometer 
in kit and gets stethoscope. Listens 
to Eddie’s chest; shakes head, and 
repeats, “Tsk, tsk.’’ Puts stetho- 
scope back in kit. Thumps Eddie’s 
chest and tummy with fingers.) 

Eddie: Ow, that hurts! 

Doctor: (shakes head again) 
You’ve got a pretty sick boy here. 

Mother: Oh, Doctor! 

Doctor: Now, now, 
alarmed. 

Mother: Oh, Doctor, can’t you 
give him something to help him? 

Doctor: Yes, right away. Bring me 
a tablespoon, please. 

(Exit Mother. Doctor: takes bot- 
tle from kit and shakes it. Red 
fruit juice may be used for med- 
icine. ) 

Eddie: I don’t want any old med- 
icine. 

(Mother returns ‘with spoon. 
Doctor pours out medicine.)- 


don’t be 


Aniela: If only the boys and girls 
were here now, they could see how 
much we want to please them. 

(A noise is heard and Tom, who 
has found Jane and Michael, brings 
them to the front of the room near 
the table of Nick.) 

Tom: Look who I found hiding 
behind the desk. And he says he col- 
lects stamps. 

Wanda: Oh, I know Jane. She 
took me home to her house and kept 
me three days. 

King Midas: What is the sentence 
for spying? There ought to be a 
sentence. 

Jane: 
sentence. 

Esmeralda: You spoiled a'l our 
fun. We were going to surprise you 
children for Book Week and have a 
play. I was going to make cakes, 
too. 

Queen of Hearts: And I am making 
hundreds of tarts. 

Colin: Why don’t we let these two 
children be in it? If nothing else, 
they could act as guards at the 
door. I could order them to. 

Mary: Now, Colin, remember, no 
tantrums. You are not in the house 
with the hundred rooms now. 

Snow White: Do give them a magic 
pass word the old witch won't 
know. 

Nick: Do let us be on with our 
meeting. It is getting late. Cin- 
derella is here and goodness knows 
what will happen if she isn’t home 
by midnight. 

Black Sambo: I’m getting hungry. 

Nick: Mrs. Wiggs, I believe you 
have an idea for a play and you 
had charge of the meeting. I am 
sorry indeed we have been so rude 
as to forget. 

Mrs. Wiggs: Thank you, Nick. 
We can work this out together, but 
not if everyone talks at once. I 
suggest we vote on — 

(A loud noise is heard and Mrs. 
Wiggs and all look toward the door 
where 4 children and the librarian 
enter with costumes and papers and 
books. Book characters try to hide.) 

Ist Child: What could have hap- 
pened? il! 

2nd Child: Books\are all over the 
toom. 

3rd Child: Didn’t you fix up the 
library, Miss Jones? 


Oh no, please, not a 


'‘Doctor: Come on, Eddie. 1-2-3, 
down it goes! 

(Eddie slides under the blanket 
out of sight.) 

Mother: (coaxingly) Come on, 
Eddie. Take your medicine so you’ll 
feel better. 

(Eddie sticks head out at bottom 
of bed. Daddy grabs for him futilely 
as he disappears again.) 

Daddy: (angrily) Eddie, you get 
right up here now and take your 
medicine or I’ll spank you — sick 
or not. 

(Eddie peeks out at top. Daddy 
grabs him, holds his hands and chin 
as Doctor pours medicine down 
him.) 

Doctor: Whew! I think I’d better 
‘call a nurse to take care of him to- 
night so you can get some rest. 

Daddy: Anything you say, Doc. 

(Exit Doctor. Mother fusses over 
Eddie, straightening blanket, 
smoothing pillow, etc. Doctor re- 
turns, takes bottle of medicine 
from kit, puts it on table, also a 
bottle of pills — candy — and a 
bottle labeled RUBBING ALCO- 
HOL.) 

(Bell rings offstage.) 

Daddy: That must be the nurse. 
I'll let her in. (Exit.) 

(Enter Nurse) 

Doctor: Here is your patient, 
Nurse. He is a very sick boy. 

Nurse: Yes, Doctor. 

Mother: Oh, you'll take good care 
of him, won’t you, Nurse? 

Nurse: I certainly will. 

Doctor: Give him an alcohol rub 
to reduce his temperature, two of 
these pills every hour (picks up 
bottle containing candy pills), an- 
other dose of this medicine in half 
an hour (picks up bottle with red 
medicine), put a hot water bottle at 
his feet, cold packs on his head, and 
try to get him to sleep. 

Nurse: Yes, Doctor. 

Doctor: Call me in the morning and 
let me know how he is. 

Nurse: Yes, Doctor. 


Doctor: (to Mother) You can get 
some rest now. The nurse will take 
care of him. 


Mother: You'll let. me know if you 
need me, won’t you, Nurse? 

Nurse: Yes, I will. 

Mother: Good-night, Eddie. Be a 


4th Child: Our books will be ruined 
with this care. 

. Jane: I may as well tell you. The 
book characters were planning to 
surprise us and plan a play for 
Book Week. 

Children: Why that is just what 
we were going to do. 

(Book characters come out of 
hiding.) 

Queen of Hearts: 1 for one think 
Book Week is important. I am on 
the refreshment committee and plan 
to make a hundred tarts. 

Snow White: I wish all the chil- 
dren could meet the seven dwarfs. 
They are very kind. 

Wanda: I want to meet all the 
girls and boys. Now I'll never get to. 

Aniela: | did, too. 

Jack: Mrs. Wiggs, Mrs. Wiggs. I 
have an idea. This is such a lot of 
work. Let us go home with the chil- 
dren and visit at their homes. Then 
we can have some fun. 

Librarian: That is a splendid idea. 

1st Child: I want Snow White and 

Cinderella. They are old friends of 
mine. (They leave stage.) 

2nd Child: I like to draw. Would 
you like to come to my house, 
Wanda and Aniela, too? If Dame 
Goodwit would let Esmeralda come, 
we could really have fun. 

Dame Goodwit: Yes, thank you. 
Esmeralda may come, I want to see 
Mrs. Wiggs myself and find out her 
recipe for soup. 

(Snow White, Cinderella, Es- 
meralda, and 2nd child leave stage 
hand in hand.) 

3rd Child: I’d like Black Sambo. 

Black Sambo: I want some pan- 
cakes to eat. I better go with Mrs. 
Wiggs and Dame Goodwit. They 
know how to cook. 

(These three leave stage.) 

3rd Child: Queen of Hearts, will 
you visit me? I would like to sample 
your cooking. I can eat hundreds of 
tarts myself. 

(Queen and 3rd child leave.) 

Jane: I like secrets and gardens 
and houses with a hundred rooms. 
I’d like Mary and Colin and Cad- 
die, too. 

Caddie: Not I, if you don’t mind. 
I like boys’ games. I’d rather go 
with somebody who has some horses 
to-ride and somebody:who wilh play 
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good boy and do what Nurse tells 


you. 

Doctor: So-long, Eddie. I think 
you'll be feeling a lot better in the 
morning. (To Nurse) And don’t 
forget to take his temperature ev- 
ery ‘three hours. 

Nurse: Yes, Doctor. 

(Exit Mother and Doctor. Nurse 
takes two pills from bottle on table. 
puts them in spoon and _ places 
spoon on bed near Eddie’s pillow 
Eddie turns in bed to follow her 
every move.) 

Nurse: Eddie, I bet you can’t take 
two of these little pills before I can 
count to ten. 

Eddie: Ha — bet I can! 

Nurse: No, I don’t believe it. 

Eddie: I can, too. 

Nurse: (begins 
1-2-3-4-5- 

Eddie: (quickly swallows pills) 
See — they’re gone! 

Nurse: Well, good for you, Eddie. 
You fooled me that time. Now 
which shall we do first — alcohol 
rub — hot water bottle — cold 
packs — (puts alcohol. bottle, hot 
water bottle and towels on bed as 
she speaks) — I guess we'll have to 
say Eenie, meenie, miney, mo. 

Eddie: Let me say it. 

Nurse: Go right ahead. 

Eddie: Eenie, meenie — 

(Curtain) 
ACT II — SCENE II 

(Early the next morning. Eddie 
is sleeping. Nurse looks at him 
and tiptoes out quietly. Enter 
Child who represents MILK. 
The children who take the parts 
of the fruits and vegetables may 
carry large cardboard replicas of 
the food they represent. MILK 
carries a large white milk bot- 
tle. Eddie stirs, rubs eyes, sits 
up.) 

Eddie: Who — 
you? ; 

MIL K: I am one of your best 
friends. 

Eddie: But — but you look like a 
bottle of milk. I never heard milk 
talk before. 

MIL K: 

You’d better listen to what I say. 

If you want to keep healthy .and 

strong and gay, 

Drink a glassful of milk three 

times a day. . 
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